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THE ABBEY OF SLANE. 



At what period the abbey of Slane was at first founded 
is unknown. We are informed by Archdall, that an 
abbez/ of Canons Regular, was founded at a very early 
age, on a hill, adjoining the town of Slane, and was re- 
markable for being many years the residence of Dagobert, 
King of Austrasia, who in 65:5, at the age of seven years, 
was taken by i3rimoald, mayor of the palace, and, by his 
direction, shorn a monk, rendered unfit to hold the reins 
of government, and banished into L^eland. He was re- 
ceived into this abbey, where he obtained an education 
proper for the enjoyment of a throne, and continued 
here during the space of twenty years, when he was re- 
called into France, and replaced in his government. The 
ruins of the abbey at present consist of a large chapel and 
a lofty tower at the west end; in the latter there is a hand- 
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some ramified window. It was frequently pillaged during 
the prevalence o(^ the Ostman power in the island ; but in 
the year 946 the Ostmen received a signal defeat in this 
town, in which their chieftain, Blacar, and sixteen hun- 
dred of his best troops, fell. The English, with Mac Mor- 
rogh, King of Leinster, burnt and sacked the town, A. D, 
1170. In the time of Hugh de Lacy, first Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Leiand, Slane was a considerable town, being one 
of the boroughs in his palatinate of Mcath. 

Under the protection of the baronial family of Fleming, 
this ancient abbey experienced a renovation of prosperity. 
By Sir Christopher Fleming, Lord of Slane, and Elizabeth 
Stuckle, his wife, it was rtfounded, in 1512, for friars of 
the third order of St. Francis. The buildings were then 
restored, on an es.tensiva s^ale^ and sQine fresh endow* 
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XDcnts made. After the dissolution, this friary was granted 
to Jame5,Lord Slane, at the annual rent of one pennyjrisfa 
money. The remains of the buildings add an interesting 
feature to the picturesque charms of this neighbourhood. 
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GRANGE CASTLE, COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 

Though the furious and Goth-like Cromwell gave an 
irreparable blow to the fame of our ancient architecture, 
et, owing to the massive and well cemented walls which 
le had to encounter, all that remained in his power was 
to disfigure what he could not altogether destroy* Even 
of those strong holds against which he had turned his ut- 
most fury, enough remained after him to show th$ style 
in which they had been erected. Bat of late years snch 
destruction has been committed on the castles of Ireland, 
as nothing but the hand of man itself could accomplish, — 
No more than nine or ten years have elapsed since the 
remains of four castles might be counted along the road 
side, between the bridges of Nenagh and Portumna, all 
of which, (with theexception of one), are now demolished; 
even a single foundation-stone does not remain. Unfor- 
tunately, the castle of Grange (my present subject,) is 
numbered with those destroyed, which occasions this arti- 
cle to be unaccompanied by a view of it. Though seeing 
it more than once, I now almost forget its form ; but, as 
well as I can recollect, it was square and lofty. It was 
situated about two miles to the north of Nenagh, on a 
hill which rises to a considerable height, and from which 
an extensive prospect may be had. Not on account of its 
being an eye-sore, nor yet for sake of the ground which it 
occupied^ but /or the materials alone with -which it 
-was constructed, was the proud castle of Grange demo- 
liahed ; though the same might have been bad in a neigh- 
bouring quarry at little expense. A bounds being want- 
ing to the road, (from which the castle was distant about 
forty perches), nothing was to be done but b arely to 
dislodee the stones, and they immediately rolled down to 
their destined place. 

I notice the castle of Grange on account of a story 
-which I have from tradition, relating partly to its modern 
affkh-s. Owing to its authenticity and connejdon with the 
castle, I will make no excuse for presenting the story to 
the public. 

King William's troops, under the command of General 
Ginkel, on their way to Limerick, after the capture of 
Athlone, and preparatory to their besieging the castle of 
Nenagh, encamped on the hill of Grange, which is little 
more than two miles from the last named town, and at 
"Which time s CQstle, in pretty good repair, stood on its 
lummit; The owner of the castle, who lived hard by, (it 
leems the castle was unoccupied at the time), felt no 
dread, though some families left their houses on the ap- 
proach of the army, until he saw the soldiers halt, and 
commence levelling the bounds of the road. To his great 
astonishnient and terror he soon beheld them ascending 
the hill, ihe top of which no sooner had they gained than 
cannon -^|i| aeon pointing to all directions; even on the 
^ of t^^|||gde niore than one was planted. Himself and 
rannly ripped %^ sjjort distance, expecting every moment 
to hear the ^^ cariiioh's dreadful roar," and almost sure o£ 
losmg his life hefore another day should pass ; « for," said 
he to himself, (not to his family, for he strove to afford 
Jhem all the comfort that was in his power,) « a battle is 
immediately to be fought^'Tents were now to be seen on 
?very part of the hill. ' 

" Oh I look at thousands of them runnmg down towards 
us;* said the wife ; « we'll be instantly murdered." 

They immediately ran away as quick as their situation 
would permit^ except one son, a stout young man, who 
remained in a thicket to watch the movements of the sol- 
diers, who were changing their route towards the 
forsaken habitation. He noticed a few of them breaking 
open the door and entering the house, and numbers of 
them crowding towards the turf-clamp. Looking towards 
his relations, he saw a single soldier, armed, and running 
in the direction of the hank, behind which they lay when 
tjh^y saw the soldiers turning towards the house. The 
«ou thought^ or rather hoped, th« soldiw wai only sent 



after his parents to invite them back to their home • but 
he was soon convinced to the contrary, for he saw the 
father strip off his coat, and deliver it up to the soldier. 
Knowing, that what on earth they held most dear, (their 
lives excepted), which was fifteen guineas in gold, lay in 
the pocket of the coat, he instantly resolved what to do; 
« I'll die," said he," or regain the money, which we dearly 
earned, and were so long putting together.'* Meeting the 
soldier, as he was returning with his booty, he took the 
gun from him, (whether by strength or stratagem is not 
recorded, but is not probable to have been by the latter,) 
shot him on the s^ot, and recovered his father's property, 
along with fifty guineas more which he found in the sol- 
dier's pocket. 

In a few days they returned to their home, and found 
all that they had left behind on their departure, except 
the turf-clamp, which was totally taken away. T. A. 

A PASTOHAL. 

Beneath the Thames let art-made caverns lie. 
And boats of pleasure float upon the Wye; 
Let dismal Douro move without controul. 
And Nile down rocks of vast dimensions roll. 
Most gentle Shannon on thy banks I'll feed 
My fleecy flocks, and sound my tuneful reed ; 
For tho' I followed Dwina*s winding course, 
And traced the straggling Ganges to its source, 
More peaceful plains than now beneath my feet 
I tread, *tis onl}^ chance if I should meet. 
True, I might sweet luxuriant lands explore, 
Where foot of swain had never trod before— 
Where full-grown fruit should tempt my wand'ring 

eyes. 
And birds send music to the loftjj skies; 
But on such plains as these my mind can see — 
Could feed my flocks, from ev'ry danger free. 
No wolves and bears, and other beasts of prey 
Would nightly come and take my lambs away ; 
While I myself, tho' closely coop*d on high. 
Like to my lambs, could not securely lie. 
Oh thou, blessed Erin ! is thy equal near. 
Or far away, or 'neath the burning sphere; 
Are other isles from poisonous serpents free. 
And furious bears, and ravening wolves, like thee ? 
Oh, nature kind ! 'twas thou that did*st bestow 
Those blessings, which no other isle may know : 
'Twas thou that bade the sun disclose his head. 
And kiss old Erin ere he goes to bed. 
What joy excessive fills my bounding breast, 
Bless'd with content, and with possessions blessed. 
Glide on sweet Shannon, ocean shall thee meet; 
And when she greets thee, the green ocean greet. 
Ocean shall say, " what gave thee such a fright. 
And from what dost thou take this headlong flight ? 
Thou shalt reply, ** I, Erin fertilized. 
For which, and more, I was by Erin prized ; 
She often hugged me to her verdant breast. 
And said, * sweet waters on ray bosom rest,* 
But when her traits and courting. wiles were vain, 
She made one furious strive, me to detain. 
From which I'm free to mingle with thee, main.'* 
And when she asks thee whence t>iese notes proceed 
Say, '^ I convey them from the shepherd's reed." 
How blest am I most other sw^ains above, 
Loved by Glovina, whom I dearly love, 
Glovina, fair, who gives me constant joy. 
While I, to please her, all my means employ. 
What sweet delight it gave her yesterday 
To see xny lambkins frisk about and play ; 
And when she said, " to hail yon southern skies 
How vei'dant hills o'er verdant hills arise; 
What shady groves and flowery fields are there, 
We must some ev'ning te the south repaTrj^ 
More soul-felt Joy was ne'er before displayed 
Than her blue eye and smiling mouth betrayed. 
But stay, my shadow goes beyond the jruzr^, 
There's thirty steps, and more than thirty dark i 
I must be oflf; too long I have delayed, 
By this Glovma waits me in the shade. 

Tabo. 



